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From the Asiatic Journal. 
SPLENDOURS OF THE EAST. 
OUDE. 


The King of Oude has kept up a greater 
degree of state than his more highly descend- 
ed, but 
Delhi, and, in fact, Lucknow is the only na- 
tive court throughout Hindoostan, which can 
afford any idea of the princely magnificence 
affected by the former rulers of India; that 
of Gwalior can bear no comparison, nor are 
those in the central provinces distinguished 
by the pompand splendour which still charac- 
terise the throne of this ill-governed king- 
dom. 

Like the generality of Indian cities, Luck- 
now presents a more imposing spectacle at a 
distance, than its interior can realise, though 
some of its buildings may bear a comparison 
with those of the most celebrated capitals in 
the world. When viewed from some com- 
manding point, the city exhibits a splendid 
assemblage of minarets, cupolas, pinnacles, 
towers, turrets, and lofty arched gateways, 
through which, with many windings, the river 
ylides, while the whole of this bright con- 
fusion of palace and temple is shadowed and 
interspersed with the rich foliage of trees of 
gigantic growth, and redundant luxuriance. 
But when visited in detail, the gorgeousness 
of the picture is obscured by the more than 
ordinary degree of dirt, filth, and squalid po- 
verty, which are placed in juxta-position with 
its grandest feature: the lanes leading from 
the principal avenues are ancle-deep in mud, 
and many of the hovels, which afford an in- 
sufficient shelter to a swarming population, 
are the most wretched habitations the imagi- 
nation can conceive. 

The palace, which faces the Goomtee, com- 
prises six principal courts or quadrangles, 
surrounded by pavilion-like buildings. In 
the first of these, which is entered by two 
lofty gateways, the attendants of the court 
have their apartments. Over the outer gate 
there is a handsome chamber, called the No- 
but Khana, or music-room, forming an orches- 
tra upon a very splendid scale. ‘The second 
court, encompassed by state apartments, is 
laid out as a garden, having a well, or bow- 
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lee, in the centre. 


vilions, opening to the water, and intended | ages. 


Round this well are pa-|ing, retained merely as ornamental append- 


Several rhinoceroses are among the 


to afford a cool retreat during the hot weather ;/ number; they are chained to trees in the park, 
the air is refreshed by the constant dripping| but some of the tigers appear to be so ill se- 
of the fountain, and the piazzas and areaded |cured, rattling the wooden bars of their cages 
chambers beyond, within the influence of its|with such vigorous perseverance, that it re- 
luxurious atmosphere, are well calculated for|quires rather strong nerves to approach the 
sleeping chambers in the sultry nights so|places of theirconfinement. Delkusha (heart's 


constantly occurring throughout the period 
of the hot winds. Parallel to the second 
court, and to the eastward of it, stands a splen- 
did edifice, raised upon an arched terrace, 
entirely of stone. This fabric, which is call- 
ed the Sungee Dalaun, contains a grand hall, 
surrounded with a double arcade, crowned 
with a cupola at each angle, and one over the 


less fortunate, contemporary of| principal front, all of copper doubly gilt. At 


the extremitics of the terrace there are wings, 
and flower-gardens stretch along each front, 


delight) is one of the most celebrated parks 
belonging to the king; it is planted and laid 
out with great care and taste, open glades be- 
ing cut through the thick forest, in which nu- 
merous herds of antelopes, Indian deer, and 
the gigantic variety of this interesting spe- 
cies, the nylghau, are seen disporting. This 
park abounds with monkeys, which are held 
sacred ; for, though the Moslem religion has 
the ascendancy, that of the Hindeo is not only 
tolerated but allowed the fullest enjoyment 


divided into parterres by walks and fountains. | of its superstitions: the monkeys in this dis- 
A corridor extends round this court, planted | trict are under the guardianship of a party of 
with vines, and out of three entrances, one |fakirs, who have established themselves in the 
with a covered passage is appropriated to the|private park of a Mahomedan monarch. 
ladies. ‘These gateways are decked with gild-|‘The palace of Delkusha possesses no great 
ed domes, and the mosque, zenana, and other|exterior pretensions to elegance, but it is 
buildings attached to the palace, give to| handsomely fitted up, and, in common with 
the whole edifice the air of a city raised by|the other royal residences, contains toys and 
some enchanters. Without entering farther | bijouterie sufficient to stock a whole bazaar 
into dry descriptive details, it may be suffi-/of curiosity-shops. 


cient to say, that in no place in India can 
there be a more vivid realisation of visions 
conjured up by a perusal of the splendid fic- 
tions of the Arabian Nights. ‘Those who} 
have visited the Kremlin, have pronounced 
that far-famed edifice to be inferior to the) 
Imambara ; and the palaces of the Hyder) 
Baugh, Hossein Baugh, and Seesa Mahal, | 


The pigeons belonging to Lucknow even 
excecd in number those of Benares, and other 


places where they are objects of reverence ; 


here they are more esteemed for their beauty 
than for any peculiar sanctity, and the differ- 
ent breeds are preserved with the greatest 
care. Onthe summits of nearly all the roofs 
of the palaces, particularly the zenanas, these 


have nearly equal claims to admiration. ‘The|interesting birds are seen in flocks of from 
banks of the Goomtee are beautifully planted, | seventy to a hundred in each ; they are select- 
and its parks and gardens rendered singularly |ed for the beauty of their plumage, and each 
attractive by the multitude of animals kept variety is kept in a separate flock. Boys are 
in them. Ata suburban palace, European|employed to teach them different evolutions 
visitants are delighted with the novel sight of in their flight. When on the wing, they keep 
a herd of English cattle, their superior size,|in a cluster, and at a whistle fly off into the 
roundness of form, and sleek looks, offering) fields of air, ascend, descend, or return home 
a strong contrast to the smaller, humped, and |as the signal directs. When turning sudden- 
dewlapped breeds of Hindoostan: the latter| ly, and darting towards the sun, the gleam of 
are perhaps more picturesque, but the asso-| their variegated necks produces a beautiful 
ciations connected with cows bred in English) effect, and when they alight upon the ground, 
meads, the numerous pastoral recollections| they form a carpet of the most brilliant co- 





which their unexpected appearance revive in| 
the mind, render them, when viewed beneath | 
the shade of the tamarinds and banians of a 
tropical clime, objects of deep and peculiar 
interest. 

The menageries of Lucknow are very ex- 
tensive, and besides those wild and savage 
animals kept for the purpose of assisting at 
“the pomps of death and theatres of blood,” 
in which this barbaric court delights, there 
are many fierce beasts, not intended for fight- 





lours and the richest design imaginable. So 
great is the native attachment to the amuse- 
ments which these birds afford, that it is re- 
corded of some of the sovereigns of Luck- 
now that, in their country excursions, * they 
were accompanied by their women and pi- 
geons.” 

Another remarkable feature of this extra- 
ordinary city is its elephants, which are main- 
tained in multitudes ; immense numbers be- 
long to the king, and all the nobility and rich 
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people possess as many as theit means will 
admit. 
state-occasions, they appear in crowds. A| 
battalion of elephants, fifteen abreast, formed 
into a close serried column, richly caparison- 
ed in flowing jhools of scarlet and gold, with 
silver howdahs, and bearing natives of rank 
clothed in glittering tissues, form an imposing 


























































fect in the open country beyond the city. 
Once within the streets, the jostling and con- 
fusion are tremendous, and not unfrequently, 
in very narrow passes, ladders, and housings, 
or perhaps part of the roof on the verandah 
of the projecting buildings, are torn away by 
the struggles for precedence displayed by ele- 
phants, acquainted with their strength, and 
entering with ardour into the resolves of the 
mahouts to gain or maintain the foremost 
places. Elephants breed in a state of domes- 
' tication, and young ones not larger than a 
good sized pig, are frequently seen frolicking 
by the side of their mothers through the 
streets of Lucknow ; a spectacle fraught with 
interest to the eye of an European stranger. 
Camels are equally numerous, and when 
handsomely caparisoned, add considerably to 
the splendour of a procession. The king’s 
stud does not consist of fewer than a thousand 
horses, many of which are perfect specimens 
of the finest breeds, and considered paragons 
of their kind ; these are brought out to in- 
crease the splendour of his retinue, and, even 


notion of ostentatious show. When seeking 


dens, the king is attended by immense num- 


show, which characterises Asiatics, may be 
esteemed a childish and puerile taste, and we 
could wish the sovereign of so interesting a 
territory to be guided by nobler aims, and to 
seek higher pursuits, one can scarcely desire 
that these pomps and pageantries, the relics 
of old romance, should be numbered with 
by-gone things. 

In imitation of European sovereigns, the 
king gives his portrait set in diamonds to 
ambassadors and other persons of rank, this 
distinction being also bestowed upon the 
aides-de-camp, and officers who have accept- 
ed situations of equal honour at the court. 
There is nothing very remarkable about the 
audience-chamber, but the king's throne is 
extremely splendid. It is a square platform, 
raised two feet from the ground, with a rail- 
ing on three sides, and a canopy supported 


wood, but the casing pure gold, set with pre- 


literally covered with jewels, the whole 


gems, and overshadowed by plumes of the 
on either side of the throne, waving chow- 


sight ; but this can only be seen with full ef-|To the right of the throne are gilt chairs for 


upon ordinary occasions, his suwarree ex-|it to the king to touch in token of accept- 
ceeds in multitude and variety any European|ance; it is then given to the minister, who 


amusements at his numerous parks and gar-| 


upon pillars; of these the frame-work is 


cious stones of great value ; the canopy is of 
crimson velvet richly embroidered with gold, 
and furnished with a deep fringe of pearls ; 


THE FRIEND, 























with strings of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
&c.; his crown isa perfect constellation of 


bird of paradise. A native of rank stands 


ries of peacocks’ feathers set in gold handles. 


the accommodation of the resident and his 
wife, if he be a married man ; the rank of the 
British ambassador (who certainly acts the 
part of viceroy over the king) being recognis- 
ed as equal to that of the monarch himself : 
he is the only person permitted to use the 
chattah, the chowrie, and the hookah, in the 
sovereign’s presence. ‘The English persons 
attached to the residency take up their posi- 
tion behind and at the side of these chairs, 
standing; those in the service of the king 
wearing very handsome court-dresses of puce- 
coloured cloth, richly embroidered with gold. 
The left of the throne is occupied by natives 
of rank holding high official situations, splen- 
didly attired in the picturesque costume of 
the country. The prime minister stands at 
the king’s feet to receive and present the nuz- 
zure. ‘These consist of money, from twenty- 
one gold mohurs down to a few rupees in sil- 
ver, according to the circumstances of the 
parties. ‘The person offering, advances to the 
throne with many salaams, and having his gift 
placed upon a folded handkerchief, presents 


adds it to the heap by his side. After this 
ceremony, the king and the resident rise ; the 
former takes from the hands of the person in 


bers of people, and spare equipages of every | waiting certain necklaces composed of silver 
description, dogs, hawks, hunting leopards,|riband, ingeniously plaited, which offers a 
with their keepers; and an almost endless|cheap mode of conferring distinction; the 
train of guards and domestics, both on horse-| investiture is made by the king in person, and 
back and on foot, form his multitudinous ac-|upon taking leave, the resident is accom- 
companiments; and though the delight in| panied by the king to the entrance, where he 
salutes him with a short sentence, “‘ God be 
with you!” pouring atta on his hands at the 
Should the ambassador happen to 
be in great favour at the time, the compli- 
ment is extended to all the English visitants 
Titles of honour, khillauts, 
and their accompanying distinctions, such as 
an elephant fully caparisoned, a charger, or a 
palanquin, are frequently conferred upon 
these court-days; the nuzzur is then of pro- 
portionate value, persons anxiously coveting 
some grant or distinction, offering not less 
than a lac of rupees; this sum is conveyed in 
a hundred bags, covered with crimson silk, 
and tied with a silver riband, and so solid a 
proof of attachment is not unfrequently re- 
warded by an embrace before the whole court, 
a mark of royal favour well worth the money 
bestowed upon it, since any person’s fortune 
is made in native states, who is known to 


final exit. 


as they pass out. 


have interest at court. 


























The king’s dinners are better than his 
breekfasts ; there is an abundance of wine for 
the English guests, and though the native 








shown off to so much advantage as in an In- 
In royal processions, festivals, and|the body down to the waist being decorated| dian city, where the buildings they i!luminate 
are of the same fairy-like nature. 
cription can do justice to the scene presented 
on some fine, dark, clear night, when the 
Goomtee is covered with boats, of those long 
canoe-shaped graceful forms, belonging to the 
king, some resembling alligators, others 
swans, peacocks, or dolphins, enamelled in 
various colours, intermingled with gold, and 
filled with a splendid company glittering in 
gems and tissues. 
disposed as not to be visible, while they clothe 
the whole pageant with their unearthly 
gleams, render every adjacent object distant, 
and as the blaze of ten thousand rockets 
bursts forth, palaces, mosques, and temples 
seem to rise majestically during the brief 
illumination. 
dark save the pageant on the Goomtec, and 
again minarets and domes, cupolas and spires, 
spring up, silver and gold, as the marble and 
the gilding catch the vivid gleams of jets and 
spouts of fire ascending to the skies. 


No des- 


Blue lights, so artfully 


In the next moment, all is 


For “ The Friend.” 
JOHN NEWTON. 

The annals of biography scarcely furnish a 
more striking instance of Divine grave than 
is to be found in the life of John Newton. 
From the lowest point of moral degradation, 
in which he seemed to shed a pestilential in- 
fluence on all within his reach, he was raised 
by the sanctifying power of Gud to be a bless- 
ing and an ornament to the Christian world. 
He was born in London in the year 1725, of 
parents respectable though not wealthy. His 
father was many years master of a ship in the 
Mediterranean trade. Inthe year 1748 he 
went governor of York Fort in Hudson’s Bay, 
where he died in the year 1750. His mother 
was a pious woman, who made it her chief 
business and pleasure to instruct him and bring 
him up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. She died before he was seven years of 
age. His father shortly afier warried again, 
and as neither he nor his wife were under re- 
ligious impressions, their son was left to min- 
gle with idle and wicked bovs, whose ways he 
soon learnt. From his eighth to bis tenth year 
he attended school, but the sternness and se- 
verity of his teacher broke his spirit, and in- 
stead of making progress in his studies he 
nearly forgot all his mother had taught him. 
At eleven he went to sea and made five voy- 
ages to the Mediterranean with his father, who 
on the fifth left him with a friend at Alicant in 
Spain. Here he might have prospered had he 
behaved well. But his sinful propensities had 
gained strength, and being very wicked and 
foolish he seemed determined that no one 
should be his friend. About the fifteenth year 
of his age he appears to have received a visi- 
tation of divine mercy, under the influence of 
which he began to pray, read the scriptures 
and to keep a diary. But not getting deep 
enough to witness a complete surrender of 
his own will, these became mere forma! observ- 






the cushions, on which the king is seated, are 
also of embroidered velvet, and the emblem 
of royalty, the chattah, is of the same, with a 
deep fringe of pearls. The king appears 


visitants do not partake in public, many con- 





ances, which he soon grew weary of. His 
fess that they indulge at their own tables. |evil propensities again acquired dominion, he 
Nautches and fire-works conclude the even-| learned to curse and swear, and became ex- 
ing’s entertainment ; the latter can never be| ceedingly wicked. 
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being thrown from a horse near a dangerous! rash act he lost the favour of his captain. He 
hedgerow newly cut ;—and again by the loss|then deserted, but being retaken he was first 
of a companion who had engaged to go with) put in irons and then publicly stripped and 
him on the first day of the week on board aj whipped. He was degraded from his rank, bis 
man of war. John was too late for the boat,| former companions forbidden to show him the 
which going without him was overset, and his|least favour, and having been haughty and 
companion with several others was drowned.| vain as a midshipman he was now exposed to 
But these providential deliverances were too} the insults of all. He was most miserable, but 
soon forgotten, his heart was insincere, he) had no friend to take his part or to listen to his 





ii” —-—-_-_-,-~P..:,- 
He was roused from this state for a time by| took the opportunity to visit Kent, by which) becomes a member of this house. I will not conceal 


often saw the necessity of religion, as a means 
of escaping eternal woe, but he loved sin and 
was unwilling to forsake it. In the last o 
these seasons of awakening, he spent the great- 
er part of every day in reading the scriptures ; 
he prayed and fasted often ; for three months 
abstained from animal food, and would hardly 






complaints. As the vessel left the English 
shore he was tempted to throw himself into 
the sea, but the secret hand of God restrained 
him. Inthe passage from England to Ma- 
deira he deliberately determined to take the 
life of his captain, for the Lord seemed to have 
given him up to judicial hardness of heart, and 


answer a question for fear of speaking an idle} he felt capable of any thing. 


word. ‘This moral reformation, which conti- 
nued for two years, appears never to have been 
accompanied by that humility of soul that 
leads to Jesus. It was effected and supported 
by that will of man which can never work the 
righteousness of God. At this time he met 
with and studied the Characteristics of Shaftes- 
bury, which although it produced no immedi- 
ate effect on his belief, operated as a slow 
poison, and was no doubt one cause of his 
subsequent degradation. 

In 1742, his father, who intended retiring 
from the sea, endeavoured to settle his son in 
the world. A merchant of Liverpool, after- 
wards a special friend to John, offered to send 
him to Jamaica for some years. The vessel 
not being quite ready to sail, he went down to 
Kent on business, and having received an in- 
vitation called to visit some relations of his 
mother. Here he became acquainted with 
and attached to a young girl then scarcely 
fourteen. Of this attachment he says, “ I soon) 
Jost all sense of religion, and became deaf to 
the remonstrances of conscience and prudence, 
but my regard for her was always the same, 
and I may perhaps, venture to say, that none 
of the scenes of misery and wickedness | af- 
terwards experienced, ever banished her a 
single hour from my waking thoughts for the 
seven following years.” 

Determined not to be separated from her 


Whilst at Madeira he prevailed on his cap- 
tain to exchange him, and he entered on 
board a ship bound for Sierra Leone. Here 
he was even viler than he had been before, 
making it his business to tempt and seduce 
others upon every occasion. He soon forfeit- 
ed the favour of the captain and the mate by 
his carelessness and disobedience, and feeling 
assured that they would put him on board the 
first ship of war they met, he determined to 
remain in Africa. Finding-that some of the 
white slave dealers, settled on the coast, had ac- 
quired considerable estates, he looked forward 
to the same success. As he received no com- 
pensation for his services on board the ship, 
but a bill upon the owner in England, he land- 
ed onthe island of Benanoes like one ship- 


wrecked, with little more than the clothes) 


upon his back. 
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my own feelings, and I shall studiously avoid in- 
tentionally injuring those of others. And whilst I 
am opposed to, and deeply deplore the existence of 
slavery in every form, and in every land, I, in com- 
mon with the petitioners, disclaim all power in the 
national government to control or abridge its dura- 
tion in the several states of this Union. And through- 
out these remarks, in speaking of slavery in this 
country, I wish to be understood as confining my re- 
marks to that portion of the country over which the 
national government has ample and complete juris- 
diction, and the sole power of legislation, and that is 
the District of Columbia. 

The petitioners complair. that a portion of the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia are, without crime, 
disqualified as witnesses. A freeman may commit 
any crime, even murder itself, in the presence of 
slaves only, and gscape conviction and punishment. 
They complain that, by the laws of the District, which 
are the laws of congress enacted to govern the same, 
every black man, and every mulatto of every shade 
and complexion, though born and nurtured in free- 
dom all his days, the moment he touches the soil of 
the District, is presumed a slave ; and by an ordinance 
of the city of Washington, he is treated as a disor- 
derly person, and required to exhibit to the mayor, 
within thirty days, evidence of his freedom, and enter 
into a bond with two freehold sureties, in the penalty 
of five hundred dollars, conditioned for his peaceable, 
orderly, and good conduct, and not become chargeable 
to the corporation for twelve months, to be renewed 
at the commencement of each year for two successive 
years, or forthwith depart from the city, or be com- 
mitted to the work-house until he complies with such 
requisitions. Such imprisonment not toexceed twelve 
months for each neglect. So that the poor black, or 
mulatto may be imprisoned at hard labour in the 
work-house, for the term of three years, although in- 
nocent, and without crime. 

He may have been well educated, moral, and indus- 
trious, have exercised the elective franchise, and voted 
for the highest officers of the national and state go- 
vernments, entitled to all the rights and privileges of 
the white man and of an American citizen: yet in this 


“ The two following years,” says he, * of | District he shall be presumed a slave, and in the city 


which I am now to give some account, will 
seem as an absolute blank in my life: but, I 
have seen frequent cause since to admire the 
mercy of God in banishing me to those distant 
parts, and almost excluding me from all so- 
ciety, at a time when [ was big with mischief, 
and, like one infected with a pestilence, was 
capable of spreading a taint wherever I went. 
But the Lord wisely placed me where | 
could do little harm. The few I had to con- 
verse with were too much like myself, and I 


by so great a distance and for such a length of| was soon brought into such abject circumstan- 
time, as the proposed voyage anticipated, he|ces that I was too low to have any influence. 
did not return to hia father until after the|I was rather shunned and despised than imi- 
vessel had sailed. He then went as a com-|tated, there being few even of the negroes 
mon sailor to Venice, and whilst gradually re-| themselves, during the first year of my resi- 
laxing from the sobriety he had in some degree|Uence, but thought themselves too good to 
so long preserved, was frequently pierced with| speak to me. I was as yet an outcast, ready 
convictions, and he had also a remarkable|to perish, but the Lord beheld me with mercy 
dream which made a strong impression upon|—he even now bid me live; and I can only 
his mind ; but though induced to make a few) ascribe it to his secret’ upholding power that 
faint efforts to reform, the effects were not} what I suffered in a part of this interval, did 
abiding. not bereave me either of my life or senses.” 


On his return in 1742, he visited Kent again, 


and staying in the same imprudent manner as|/tracts from the Remarks of John Dickson 


he had done before, so disappointed his father’s 
designs for his interest as almost induced him 
to disown him. He was then impressed and 
carried on board a man of war, where, on the 
application of his father he was made a mid- 


of New York, in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States on the presentation 
to the House of several petitions for the abo- 
lition of slavery and the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia, 2d mo. 2d, 1835. 


shipman. Ilere falling into companionship} _Mr- Speaker: On the presentation of these peti- 
with an infidel, he was soon lost to all restraints} “0% #24 asking for them a different reference from 
of conscience, renouncing the comforts of the 
gospel. Obtaining leave to go on shore he 


that usually given to such petitions, I propose to offer 
a few remarks. They shall be presented in that blend. 
ed spirit of freedom and candour, truth and justice, that 


of Washington a disorderly person, and compelled to 
give security for his good behaviour for three years, 
| No such presumption of crime is known to the laws 
of England, to the civil law, or to the municipal code of 
| the most despotic country in Europe. It has no foun- 
dation in the law of nature, the common law, nor in 
| common justice,and is contrary to the genius and spirit 
of all wise and free governments. It is a maxim that 
| every man is to be presumed free and innocent, found- 
ed un the immutable principles of eternal justice, ac- 
knowledged by all, and which can never be changed 
but by that arbitrary tyranny which feels power, for- 
gets right, and knows neither mercy nor justice. 

The petitioners complain that, by the laws of the 
District, every such free black man or mulatto, going 
at large without the evidence of his freedom, is liable 
to be taken up as a runaway slave, and thrown into 
prison, and sold for prison fees, as a slave for life, un- 
less he proves his rreepom. Unless he proves his 
freedom! a freedom given him by a power older than 
the laws which incarcerate him— older than the coun- 
try which gave him birth—older than the primeval 
days of time,and which shall endure when this world 
| is on fire, and time shall be no more—by God himself. 
| They complain that by the laws of that part of the 
District formerly Maryland, though such person be a 

freeman, and prove his freedom, and shall then refuse 
to pay the fees and rewards for apprehending fugitive 
slaves, he may be committed to prison, and sold as a 
slave for life. So that a freeman, although he does 
away the before-mentioned odious presumptions of law 
by clear proof, must still pay for his own illegal arreat 
and false imprisonment, for being thrown into the 
| damps of a dungeon and shut out from the light of 
| day, for al! the injuries, indignities and wrongs that 
could be heaped upon him, or be sold as a slave, and 
never more to breathe the air of freedom. Terrible al- 
ternative! more afflictive toa human being, having the 
feelings of a man, of a freeman, than death itself. 
Such laws are meshes to entrap the unwary, and to 
consign a freeman to servitude for life. They are 
man traps set at the seat of government of this re- 
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THE FRIEND. 


public to seize and drag into perpetual bondage a free-| It has been regretted by a committee of this house,| speakers of the house, but mention it as a fact proper 
man entitled to all the rights and privileges of an!“ that persons without the District,” as well members| to be known by the people. Perhaps as long as it was 
American citizen. Doos such a statute blot the page! of congress as others, “ and having no concern with| a slave-holding territory, it was proper in relation to 
or tarnish the annals of any other republic on earth? it,” should attempt to procure the abolition of slavery | the general business and interests of the district that 
Does it dishonour the pages of any monarchy or des-| and the slave trade bere, and it was in the year 1829,/ a majority of the committee, shouid be from the slave- 
potism now in the world? The a of Cains' declared by a member of the house, in debate on this! holding states. But, sir, their early education, associ- 
Verres, in a province of the Roman Empire, was mer-| floor, to “ be meddling with matters truly other men’s.” | ations, habits, and interests, and a knowledge of human 


8. 
cy when compared with such a law. Many, very nature must convince us that they could never view 


Sir, the territury is federal, and is under the ense.| 
many freemen, have fallen victims to this merciless) protection, and government, of the whole people of | petitions such as those now presented with a favourable 
law, and lost all dear to them on this side of the the United States. Congress is the sole legislative | eye, and consider them without that prejudice natural 
grave, | body for the District, to the exclusion of all others,|to and inseparable from the honourable, the worthy, 
The petitioners compiain, that, by the laws of the| and here possessing undefined, unlimited, legislative| and the very best men. 
United States, the slave trade, in and through the Dis- | powers, selected by the people of the whole Union. The| Sir, at the session before the last, at the last session, 
trict of Columbia, is permitted to be carried on with| whole Union defrays the expenses of the local Legis-| and the present, similar petitions from various parts 
distant states, and that this district is the principal! lature and of the entire territorial government, builds | of the Union, signed by many thousands of citizens, 
mart of the slave trade of the Union. penitentiaries, endowsschools and colleges, makes side | have been presented to this house and referred to the 
Sir, the foreign slave trade with Africa is condemn-| walks, Macadamized roads, canals, aqueducts, and| committee on the District, and no report has been 
ed by the laws of this country, of England, of France, | bridges, pays the interests on loans, and beautifies and| made thereon to this house. 
and by those of almost every nation of the civilized| adorns the District by its navy yards, its arsenals, its} 1 mention this as a fact only, and do not intend to 
world, as piracy; und those who carry it on are de-| capitol, and other public buildings and improvements, | cast any censure on the present or past committees of 
nounced as outlaws and the common enemies of the} and enriches it by the annual expenditure of millions.| the house. They may have had good and sufficient 
human race. And yet we tolerate, in this District,, Every member of the house may, with or without! reasons for the course they have pursued, unknown to 
and at our seat of government, a traffic productive of| petition, originate, bring forward, and propose to con-' me. But, sir, | differ with them entirely in opinion, 
as much paio, anguish, and despair, of as deep atro-| gress any bill for the benefit of, or in any way con-| as to the course they have pursued, and must frankly 
city, and as many accumulated horrors, as the slave| cerning his own immediate district, his state, or any | declare, that on a question of so much importance, of 
trade with Africa. . state in the Union. His powers for such purpose are, so great magnitude, I believe it would have been bet- 
And here there are no foreign powers to compete! and must be, co-extensive with the jurisdiction of con-' ter for the majority of the committee to have made a 
with us; we have no rivals; the trade is all ours, and| gress. The power is incident to all legislative assem-| report favourable or adverse to the prayer of the pe- 
the odium and the guilt all ourown. The traffic was,| blies, having a general jurisdiction and the power of  titioners, and thus have enabled the minority to pre- 
in former years, presented by a grand jury of the Dis-| legislation. It is not only the right, but the duty of a) sent a minority report. And thus would all the facts 


trict as a nuisance. And as long ago as the year| member, to watch over, and with vigilance to guard,, and circumstances connected with slavery and the 
1816, it was denounced by the ardent and eloquent 










John Randolph, of Roanoke, on this floor, as a nuis- 
ance, and as “an inhuman and illegal traffic in slaves;” 
and, on his motion, a select committee was appointed 
to enquire into thg trade, and what measures were 
necessary for putting a stop to it. The committee 
were empowered to send for persons and papers; call- 


protect, and promote the interests of all parts of the 
country. And shall it be said that he has no right and 
power to propose laws for the District of Columbia, to do 
away wrongs and oppressions here, where his powers 
of legislation are more unlimited than in any other part 
of the Union? The idea that he cannot, seeins to me 
preposterous. And if a member has such right, surely 


| slave trade in the District, and the views and reasons 
of the whole committee have been published and 
seen, and read by the American people. But the pe- 
titions are net published—there is no report—and no 
light is shed on the dark subject of slavery and the 
slave trade. 

A right “to petition the government for a redress 


















ed before them many witnesses, and took nnmerous| his mind may be enlightened, his attention awakened! of grievances” is secured to the people. But, sir, of 
depositions, depicting in glowing terms the enormities| to corruption, crimes, or oppressions here, and his pa-| what use to the people is the right to petition, if their 
and horrors of the traffic, and reported them to the | triotism roused to action, by the petitions of his con-| petitions are to be unread, and to sleep“ the sleep of 
house. But I do not find that any thing further was | stituents, or of the people of any other portion of his) death,” and their minds to be enlightened by no re- 
done by that talented, but sometimes eccentric man,|country. In this district every member of congress,! port, nu facts, no arguments. Have congress the 
or by the house. and every citizen of the republic should feel a deep and} power to abolish slavery, and the slave trade, in the 

Since that time the slave trade in the District has) lively interest. They all have a voice in selecting its| District? Jt is believed they have. Of the three 
increased in extent, and in its enormities. Free | rulers; they all contribute to defray its expenses, and| committees who have reported very briefly on the 
blacks have been kidnapped, hurried out of the Dis-| they all have a deep concern in its honour and glory,| subject, one expressed no opinion, another admitted 
trict, and sold as slaves. Slaves for a term of years| and have a right to be heard in its legislative assembly,' congress had unlimited powers, and the other admit- 
have been sold to the slave traders, transported to a| in all matters concerning the appropriation of money | ted that they had-by the letter, but denied that they 


distant land, beyond the hope or possibility of relief;| here, or the correction of abuses, oppressions, and ty-| had by the scope, spirit, and meaning of the consti- 
sold as slaves for life, and their temporary has been|ranny. As the seat of their empire, under the super-| tution, without the consent of the people of the Dis- 




























changed into perpetual bondage. It has been said by | intending power of the general government, they have | trict. 


a committee of this house, that the last mentioned} 


a right to require that it shall be governed in accord-| 


By the Constitution, Article 1, Section 8: ‘ Con- 


class mey apply to the courts; that the courts are|anoe with our declaration of independence, and the’ gress is to exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases 
principles of free government, and that the despotism | whatsoever,” over the District. 
of Archangel and of Turkey should not prevail here. | 


But, sir, if it were necessary that the citizens of this authority? ‘The power of congress is more unlimited 


open to them in the District. 

To talk to men degraded to the condition of cattle 
(their masters their enemies, conspiring with the pur- 
chaser to deprive them of liberty for life, and no free- 
man their friend) of courts of justice, is adding insult | 
and scorn to injustice, and aggravating their doom by | 
a mimicry of all the forms and all the tribunals of) 
justice. 


district should petition, many of them have petitioned 
for the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade in this 
district, and this fact may not be known to most of the 
members of this house. I hold in my hand a petition, 
taken from the files of this house, presented in the 


|the United States. To the power of congress over 





Could language give higher power, or greater 


than that of legislatures of the several states! They 
are limited in many instances by the constitution of 


the District there is no limitation. It is undefined, 
unlimited, and absolute, or it has no foundation and 


Private cells and prisons have been erected by the | year 1828, signed by the judges of the Circuit Court of! no existence. Congress never could have received and 
slave traders in the District,in which the negro is in- | the District of Columbia, and more than one thousand accepted, without a convention of the states, a ces- 


carcerated until a cargo of slaves, of “ human chat- 
tels” can be completed. The public prisons of the| 


respectable citizens of the counties of Alexandria and 
Washington, and then owning a large proportion, and 


District, built with the money of the whole people of| I am credibly informed more than a moiety, of the pro- 
the United States, have been used for the benefit of | perty of this district. So that the abolition of slavery 


the slave traders, and the victims of this odious traffic | 
have been confined within their walls. The keepers | 
of those prisons, paid out of the moneys of the whole | 


people, have been the jailers of the slave traders, un- 


here would be in accordance with the feelings and 
wishes of a large and highly respectable portion of the 


| citizens of the whole district. 


Sir, the petitioners ask that slavery and the slave- 


til their drove, their cargo of human beings, could be | trade in and through the District of Columbia may be 


completed. 

The petitioners complain that a traffic so abhorrent 
to the feelings of the philanthropist, so replete with 
suffering and wo, is approved and licensed by the cor- 
poration of the city of Washington, which receives 
four hundred dollars a year for each license, thus in- 
creasing her treasures by the express sanction of so 
odious a trade. Finally, the petitioners complain of 
the existence of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
as the source of all the before mentioned evils, and 
others too numerous now to detail. ‘They consider it 
as unchristian, unholy, and unjust, not warranted by 
the laws of God, and contrary to the assertion in our 
declaration of independence, that “all men are creat- 
ed equal.” 


abolished, with their appalling train of evils. They 
enter into no details, and they prescribe no terms, no 
conditions. Those they very properly submit to the 
discretion and the wisdom of congress. They ask that 
these petitions may be referred to a select committee. 
This request, I submit, is reasonable and should be 
granted. The parliamentary usage of all free delibera- 
tive and legislative assemblies, requires that the peti- 
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sion from the states of Maryland and Virginia, 
abridging, in the least, such unlimited powers. Con. 

ress has then the same power over the subject in the 

istrict, that the several state legislatures have in 
the several states. Several of tlhe state legislatures 
have abolished slavery in their respective states. And 
the power, I betieve, ie universa!ly conceded to every 
state legislature to abolish slavery and the slave 
trade within its own territories. Congress must have 
such power over the District, or whilst slavery may 
be abolished in every state in the Union, it must be 
perpetual here. We should then have a republic, 
rotten at the core, boasting of its freedom and tolerat- 
ing the most cruel and odious oppressions. But if 
the consent of the people of the District be necessary, 
the entire consent of the whole people must be obtain. 
ed. The majority cannot act; the majority have no 


tion should be referred to a committee, § majority of| power, no will, and if they had, they have no legisla- 


whom should be favourable to the prayer of the peti- 
tioners. Similar petitiuns, for years past, have been 
referred tu the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and for the last ten or twelve years, I believe, a ma- 
jority of the committee on the district have been from 
the slave-holding states. I mean no reflection on the 


tive orgun but congress to express it. So that by 
this doctrine, whilst slavery may be abolisbed in the 
several states, it must still be perpetual here. For 
never, until human nature is entirely changed, or 
until the millennium, when enslaved man will be eman- 
cipated by a Power more than mortal, will ell the 
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THE FRIEND. 





citizens of this District unite in the abolition of| than they now are; for in the same proportion that) 


slavery. 

And are the measures proposed by the petitioners 
expedient? It is believed that they are. And here 
1 would beg leave to notice some of the objections that 
have heretofore been made to their adoption. It has 
been said by a former committee of this house, that 
“ the question must in the end, unless suffered to rest, 
be productive of serious mischief, if not danger to the 
peace and harmony of the Union.” Not so. Slavery 
here has no necessary connection with slavery in the 
several states. It exists, so far as that is concerned, 
under separate governments, and the action of one of 
these governments in relation to slavery, has no 
necessary connection with the action of the others. 

Again it was said by the same committee, the ques- 
tion “ creates a restlessness in the slave for emancipa- 
tion, rendered incompatible with the existing state of 
the country. Humanity may sometimes fail of its 
object, and rivet tighter the chains it would loose, by 
injudiciously interposing its good offices, in cases 
where it belongs more properly to others to act.” 

Sir, the petitioners claim, and I claim an equal 
right to act and to be heard with any citizen of the 
District or of the Republic. Strange, indeed! if we 
have only to give, give, and have not the right to 
petition “for a redress of grievances,” wrongs and 

_ cruel oppressions. Shall humanity be told, shall the 
hundreds of thousands who have petitioned, be told, 
that her and their efforts, will only rivet tighter the 
chains of slavery in this District? No danger of in- 
surrection can, or will be feared in this District. The 
number of whites is near five to one of the slaves, and 
considerably more than twice that of the entire black 
population. The excess of the white population, the 
military, the marines, the arsenals, arms and ammuni- 
tion, are a complete and entire security against any 
and all insurrections of the slaves in the District. 

Again, it was said by the same committee, “It is 
not the District of Columbia, alone, that is interested, 
but a large portion of the United States, that must be 
affected by every movement of the hind, and particu- 
larly Maryland and Virginia,” and that slavery ought 
not to be abolished here until abolished in those 
states. 

I deny that the question has any necessary con- 
nection whatever with the slave-holding states. The 
abolition of slavery here would be productive of no 
injury to the surrounding states. It has been abolish- 
ed in one state without injury to an adjoining state. 
And to make the abolition of slavery in the District 
dependent upon its abolition in the states of Maryland 
and Virginia, would prevent the general government 
from selecting their own time for the performance of 
an act of justice, too long delayed, to a much injured 
class of our fellow-beings. The will of the national 
government, as well as the benevolent wishes and 
prayers of hundreds of theusands of humane petition- 
ers, would be dependent on the legislative acts of two 
separate governments. The petitioners disclaim all 
alliance between slavery here and slavery in the 
several states; and I hope that the citizeus of the 
slave-holding states will not claim such alliance, and 
that they will not attempt to make slavery here de- 
pendent upon slavery there; and that they will not 
contend that an attempt to abolish slavery in this 
District is a meddling with slavery in the several 
states. Should they thus claim, and thus contend, 
ought not the eight millions of people inhabiting the 


free states to double their exertions for the abolition | render homage at the shrine of liberty. 


of slavery in this District. But, sir, I cannot believe 
they will claim such alliance. 

Sir, I believe it is expedient to grant the prayer of 
the petitioners and to abolish slavery and the slave 
trade throughout the District. They are not war- 
ranted by the laws of nature, or of God, and are op- 
pressive and unjust—and injustice can never be tole. 


rated without crime, where the power exists to cor-| lowing article, states, that the farmers of Long 


rect it. And it appears to me that no one can serious- 
ly doubt that congress possesses full and ample power. 
It will strengthen the District by the introduction of a 
free population, and do much to protect it against 
future invasion, The abolition of slavery will render 
the District more prosperous. Agriculture will flou- 
rish ; its fields and plantations will be better cultivated 
and improved. Arts and manufactures will be increas- 
ed, and industry and enterprise will be doubled. The 
black population will be rendered more serviceable 








all| yet been made in Virginia. 


of the midland counties, this excellent manure 
has been long used, progressively increasing 
in quantity from year to year, as experience 
taught its value. It is not a little extraordi- 
nary, that in many of the counties in the 
southern part of the kingdom, the farmers 
should be so long ignorant of its virtues; but 
since its introduction into Berkshire and Sur- 
rey, about five years ago, with complete suc- 
cess, many who were sceptical, have now be- 
come warm advocates for its general use; and 
ere long, the agriculturists of the counties 
around the metropolis at least, will be as 
loud in its praise as the experienced farmers 
= Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and Notiingham- 
shire. 

Of the use and advantage of this manure, 
we will now proceed to give a brief descrip- 
tion, the result of our own experience. 

No manure equals it for the turnip crop— 
Swedish, as well as all the other kinds. When 
land is dressed with bone manure, plants are 
rarely attacked by that dreadful destroyer of 
turnips, the fly; and even when subject to 
the depredation of that insect, they thrive so 
rapidly that they generally grow beyond its 
power of injury. It is almost needless to call 
to the recollection of the farmer the fields 
which he has seen devoured by that voracious 
insect, as soon as the plant appears. Now 
by using bones this evil will scarcely ever 
occur. 

Bone manure is cheap, light of carriage, 
and possesses strength and durability—no 
slight recommendations. 

First—It is cheap. An acre of land, how- 
ever poor and barren, will produce a good 
crop of turnips, by expending sixty shillings 
in bone manure; and where the land is in 
good condition, an excellent crop will be ob- 
tained by using from thirty to forty shillings’ 
worth. 

Secondly—It is light of carriage. One 
wagon will easily convey one hundred and 
thirty bushels. Let the average of land be 
estimated as requiring twenty bushels per 
acre, there will be enough in a wagon load 
for six acres. With a proper drill ten or 
twelve acres can be manured in one day. 
Hlere is an immense saving of labour, at a 
season of the year too, when so much is to 
be done by the farmer. If dung were to be 
had for nothing, and happened to be two 
miles from the field, the cartage alone would 
cost nearly as much as the whole amvunt of 
the bone dressing. But dung is sold in many 
paris of the kingdom at a high rate, the cost 
of it swallowing up not only the turnip crop, 
but a portion of that crop which follows. 
Where a large breadth of turnips is sown and 
where there is plenty of dung on the farm, 
how frequently do we see the best part of the 
season gone before half the turnips are sown. 
The reason is obvious—the cartage of this 
species of manure has taken up the time. 

Let us now consider, thirdly, the strength 
and durability of bone manure. It is strong 
enough to produce as fine, nay, a superior 
crop of turnips to that produced by the richest 
dung; and the crops of the three succeeding 
years will be quite as good as those following 
a crop of turnips from rich dung. In making 


































you degrade man you destruy his usefulness. Money 
would be more freely appropriated, and a better foel- 
ing toward the District would exist. Greater har- 
mony would prevail throughvut the Union. The 
public mind would be quieted and tranquilized. The 
power of congress over slavery spent and ended, there 
would be no more petitions for the abolition of slavery 
—none, none, would ask congress to interfere with 
slavery in the several states. 

The prayer, then, of the petitioners is reasonable ; 
in accordance with the nature of man, and founded 
on the principles of eternal justice. The time, the 
age, the progress of liberal principles throughout the 
world, seem to require of this republic the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia. The inquisi- 
tions of Spain and Portugal have been abolished, and 
slavery throughout the British dominions has ceased 
to exist. The abolition of slavery has kept pace with 
the march of republican principles in S. America, and 
there, as sceptres have fallen from the hands of kings 
and tyrants, the shackles have fallen from enslaved 
man ; and slavery has ceased to exist, and is unknown 
throughout the South American republics. It is only 
known in Brazil, which is still a monarchy, and has 
never assumed a republican form of government. 
And shall slavery be upheld and retained by ,this go- 
vernment, boasting of its freedom and its republican 
principles? Our country spent hundreds of millions 
of dollars and lost tens of thousands of lives to secure 
our independence and freedom from the tyranny and 
oppression of Britain. And we uphold and support, 
at the seat of our government, personal servitude, 
personal bondage, and cruel oppressions, harder to be 
endured by the sufferers for one day, than years, ab, 
than ages, of the oppressions of Britain, by our ances- 
tors. And do not our professions, consistency, and 
the honour of our country, demand frcedom from per- 
sonal bondage in all places under the sole legislation 
of the national government? If we refuse to grant 
it, shall we not be liable to be reproached in the fol- 
lowing language of the illustrious Jefferson, when 
speaking of slavery and the struggle of our ancestors 
with England, “ What a stupendous, what an incom- 
prehensible machine is man, who can endure toil, 
famine, stripes, imprisonment, and death itself, in vin- 
dication of his own liberty; and the next be deaf to 
all those motives whose power supported him through 
his trial, and inflict on his fellow men u bondage, one 
hour of which is fraught with more misery than ages 
of that which he rose in rebellion to oppose.” 

The common land, where all the legislators of this 
country meet to transact the business of a great and 
the only republic, should be lovely, smiling with 
peace, and blessed with the especial presence of liberty 
and justice. No bondage, no stripes, no fetters, or 
chains, inflicted or fastened on man without crime; 
no tears and screams of the oppressed, no heart-bro- 
ken lamentations, no wailings of despair for the lights 
of morality and religion extinguished ; for hopes pre- 
sent and hopes future ruined; for all the delightful and 
holy associations, and joys of domestic bliss, for I 
consider the negroas man ; for all the ties of kindred, 
of blood, and of nature, torn asunder and dissolved 
forever, should fatigue the eye or pain the ear of 
any legislator, or officer of this government, or of the 
citizen of this or of any other country, who makes a 
pilgrimage to this Mecca, this land of the faithful, 
this, as it should be, chosen residence of freedom, to 





From “ The Farmer's Register.” 
BONE MANURE. 
Extract from a late English publication. 
[The Long Island Star, when giving the fol- 


Island are beginning to understand the value 
of bone manure. Not the least use of it has 
Some of the in- 
telligent “town farmers,” who reside in 
Richmond or Petersburg, might profit greatly 
by the general neglect and consequent cheap- 
ness of this very rich manure. ] 

In several of the northern, as well as some 



















































































































































Tuesday, for on Sunday I preach to the’ stu- 
dents. Every Tuesday evening, just as the 
hot sun sinks below the horizon, I start in one 
direction and Mr. Poor in another, and Dr. 
Ward ina third. We each take two native 
assistants from the seminary. ‘These pray and 
preach also, and in my case one acts as an in- 
terpreter; for until I acquire the language I 
will be able to preach in this way only, which 
is a miserable way with a bad interpreter, and 
a good one with such interpreters as 1 have, 
intelligent, warm-hearted, young Christian con- 
verts, well educated both in heathenism and 
Christianity. Can you imagine me at one of 
these meetings? We assemble after dark in a 
house, which consists merely of posts driven 
in the ground supporting a roof of large leaves 
laid on palmyra rafters. ‘The hard ground is 
} covered with coarse native mats. Two lan- 
terns suspended from a beam partially illumin- 
ate the darkness. By their gleam you may 
see the dusky forms of my auditors, two or 
three dozen men and boys, some almost naked, 
the others with a piece ofcloth tied round their 
bodies and a dirty turban on their heads. All 
are seated on the mats which cover the earthen 
floor. Amidst this group of pagans we speak 
of Jesus and the only true God, of faith and 
repentance and a judgment tocome. Gener- 
ally they are attentive—their eyes fixed on the 
speaker as they lie in a half-reclining attitude 
along the mats. They very frequently ask 
questions, or make objections to what is said, 
and sometimes become turbulent. Often 
however they will only say “very good” at 
the end of each sentence which they like. 
They say it of course in their own language. 
One evening a man said to me in the course 
of the remarks—* Whilst I am here listening 
I am very good, but as soon as I go away, all 
my evil comes back again.” Another on the 
same occasion remarked with great earnest- 
ness—** You come here and tell us that all our 
old ways are bad and that we must repent, now 
tell me what repentance is.” When sucha 
question is seriously proposed by a heathen, 
there is some ground to hope that he will learn 
to answer it by his own experience. * * 

“IT much doubt whether there are many 
Sunday schools in America much superior to 
ours at Batticotta, composed of 300 heathen 
children, and taught by young men who them- 
selves were once heathens. The good beha- 
viour of the scholars here casts shame upon 
that of many children in the United States. 
In the daily schools of the mission we have in 
all about 2700 boys and 400 girls. The church 
members are in number 20! ; but there are 
others who, we trust, are converted, but whom 
it is not safe to admit to the church until they 
are well tried.” 

We learn from Mr. Eckard that the British 
government in India have given permission to 
the American missionaries to establish a sta- 
tion af Madura, in the presidency of Madras, 
a city of a hundred thousand inhabitants, and 
formerly the capital of the Tamul kings. 
Messrs. Todd and Hoisington had left Ceylon 
and proceeded to Madura. 











with worldly property, that many who are 
rich in time, become beggars in eternity, is it 
not enough to alarm those who in their life- 
time are enjoying so many good things, and 
to bring them to a strict examination to 
know, whether their accumulating treasures 
are of such a kind, and spent in such a man- 
ner, as not to impede their progress to a bet- 
ter world? But methinks I hear one say, “ I 
have amassed riches by my own industry, and 
it is just that they should be spent to purchase 
happiness.”’ I reply, what hast thou that thou 
hast not received? Who has made the fruit 
tree to blossom, and the fields to yield their 
wheat? By whose command has thy ship been 
wafted across the waters, and health and 
atrength been afforded thee to attend to busi- 
ness in times of greatest exigency? By whose 
blessing have thy honest efforts prospered, and 
thy life and reason been preserved, while 
many have been cut off unprepared? Hast. - 
thou by thy own power done all these things ? 
If not—then render unto Him from whem 
proceed all these mercies, the thanks due 
unto Him. To those who look only at the 
things that are seen, the affairs and business 
of this life appear of great importance; but 
be assured the time will come, sooner or later, 
when all that is worldly shall turn to dross 
around us; when to feel that, amid our earthly 
pursuits, we have still kept our eye steadily 
fixed upon a “ mansion in the heavens,” will 
be the only reflection that will give us any 
consolation; be persuaded, then, to arouse and 
shake yourselves from the dust of mammon. 
The time shall speedily arrive when you 
will have to say, “ We wearied ourselves in 
the way of wickedness and destruction: yea, 
we have gone through deserts where there 
lay no way: but as for the way of the Lord, 
we have not known it. What hath pride pro- 
fited us? or what good hath riches with our 
vaunting brought us ?”—Wisdom vy. 7—8. 
oooh 


For “ The Friend."’ 
OCCASIONAL THOUGHTS.-—NO. XVIII. 


“ There was a certain rich man which was clothed 
in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every 
day : and there was a certain beggar, named Lazarus, 
which was laid at his gate full aan and desirin 
to be fed with the crumbs which fell from the ri 
man’s table: moreover the dogs came and licked his 
sores. And it came to pass, that the beggar died, 
and was carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom : 
the rich man also died, and was buried; and in hell 
he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abra- 
as off, and Lazarus in his bosom.”—Luke xvi. 

9—21. 































There is much contained in this account of 
Lazarus and the rich man, calculated either 
to comfort the “* poor of this world rich in 
faith,” or to warn those who are apparently 
satisfied with the good things that this life 
affords; but it may be more profitable at the 
present time, perhaps, to consider it chiefly 
as it regards the latter. We are told nothing 
of the early history of these two individuals, 
but that one was an afflicted beggar, and the 
other a rich man who was clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every 
day; but from the sequel, made known by 
Him in whose hands are the keys of life and 
death, we conclude that one, amidst his po- 
verty and distress, was serving God; while 
the heart of the other was far from him. The 
present is a day wherein it would seem that 
there are some even in our own Society, 
who are “ lovers of pleasure more than lovers 
of God,” and like this rich man are squander- 
ing the wealth committed to their keeping, 
for the aggrandisement of their families, or to 
gratify their own sensual appetites. Though 
unlike many whom they would perhaps term 
* people of the world,” they are found neither 
at the horse race, the theatre, the ball room, 
nor the card table ; though their outward con- 
duct may be correct according to man’s judg- 
ment; though they may not, like this rich 
man, be arrayed in purple, yet they are 
clothed in fine linen, and fare sumptuously 
every day; and from their spirit, their con- 
versation, the pleasure evidently derived from 
their splendid establishments, their costly 
furniture, and elegant equipages, we should 
conclude that “God was not in all their 
thoughts.” Who does. not remember that 
instructive account of the moral young man 
who thought he was willing to give up all 
for Christ; but when he was told to part with 
his idol, “ to sell all that he had and give to the 
poor, went away sorrowful, for he had great 
possessions ?”” Though we would be far from 
limiting the power of Divine grace, or ex- 
cluding any from its efficacy, yet we are ex- 
pressly told, and we believe it to be true, that 
** They that would be rich, fall into tempta- 
tion, and a snare, and into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men’s souls in per- 
dition.” Not that there is any sin in possess- 
ing wealth; but there is such a proneness in 
men to make it their idol,so much in the 
deference and respect which it naturally ex- 
cites, to nourish pride and self-confidence, 
that it is “ easier for a camel to go through 


Por “* The Friend.” 

Believing that the careful perusal of the 
accompanying extracts from “ A Christian 
Epistle to Friends in general,” by George 
Whitehead, would be of advantage to many, 
their insertion in “ The Friend,’’ is respect- 
fully requested. 

“ It is both a great grief and scandal also 
to see so many of the younger sort who fre- 
quent our meetings, even of Friends’ children, 
degenerating into pride and height of spirit, 
and apparel, so nearly to imitate and border 
upon the world as too many do, contrary to 
the gravity, modesty, sobriety, plainness, sim- 
plicity, innocence, and humility which truth 
requires, in example as well as in spirit, and 
which truth at first led many into; and as stil] 
it doth lead.and order them that truly love 
and obey it; ia which I pray God to settle 
and order his people, and that no plea nor 
excuse may be made to maintain pride, vanity, 
or immodesty in apparel, which only gratifies 
vain airy minds and spirits, and the lust of 
the carnal eye, and grieves the tender, and 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to/gives occasion of reproach and stumbling to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Seeing|them that are without, and to such as are so- 
then that there is so much danger connected |berly and religiously inclined. Oh, it is pre- 
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THE FRIEND. 











cious to keep low and humble before the 
Lord, and to walk as living examples of 
Christian humility ; a lowly mind is content 
with low things and loves plainness. 

“ And this is observable, that if never so 
much be truly and sincerely preached in 
public against pride and vanity of apparel, 
&c. if it be indulged or connived at at home 
in children or young persons, by parents, 
guardians, or overseers, all preaching, instruc- 
tion, and warning, proves to them but as water 
spilt upon the ground, and makes no impres- 
sion : whilst through such encouragement and 
indulgence at home, they embrace a spirit of 
pride and irreverence towards God, and disre- 
gard to his truth and people; and though 
some formality and something of the form of 
truth they may have, by outward education, 
it is not by the work of regeneration; for 
there are but few in comparison that really 
come in at that door; and therefore I have 
had often a godly fear upon me of the spring- 
ing up of degenerate plants amongst us, and 
a degenerate generation to the dishonour of 
truth and our holy profession, after our day. 

* And, Friends, have not the faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ with respect of persons. 
This was ancient and Christian counsel. So 
let not the rich and high contemn the low 
and mean; let not uncertain riches puff up 
any, or exalt them above their brethren; nor 
any brother of high degree in earthly enjoy- 
ments, slight or contemn their brethren of 
low. degree. Some sincere hearted and ser- 
viceable Friends and brethren have enjoyed 

lenty of the world’s goods, and yet through 
osses, sufferings, and disappointments, or 
others, unjust dealings by them, are brought 
low in the world, and who were esteemed 
when in prosperity. It would be very un- 
christian and: sinful to slight or disesteem 
them in this adversity, which is their trial. 
The poor of this world who are rich in faith, 
whom God hath chosen, are near unto him: 
their faith is the more tried by their poverty 
and lowness, and how soon that may be the 
trial of many that are rich, they know not; 
therefore it is very unsafe for any to trust in 
uncertain riches, or to be exalted or lifted up 
because of them; they should rather humbly 
depend upon the living God, and trust in 
him, and love and esteem their brethren in 
truth, bow mean and low soever in this world, 
knowing that with God there is no respect of 
persons, nor with them who truly bear his 
jmage.” 


Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 
THE MORE CONVENIENT SEASON. 


Alone he sat and wept. That very night, 

The ambassador of God, with earnest zeal 

Of eloquence, had warned him to repent ; 

And, like the Roman at Drusilla’s side, 

Hearing the truth, he trembled. Conscience wrought, 
Yet sin allured. The struggling shook him sore. 
The dim lamp waned—the hour of midnight tolled— 
Prayer sought for entrance—but the heart had closed 
Its diamond valve. He threw him on his couch, 
And bid the spirit of his God depart. 

—But there was war within him, and he sighed, 

“ Depart not utterly, thou Blessed One ! 

Return, when youth is past, and make my soul 

For ever thine.” 


| son why we should be ignorant of the existence 
of these things. We have copied from the 
last number of Littell’s Museum an article, 
Her freshest myrtle wreath. For gold he sought, * |“ Splendours of the East,” which may serve 


And winged wealth indulged him, till the world as a specimen of oriental magnificence. 
Pronounced him happy. Manhood’s vigorous prime in 


Swelled to ite climax, and his busy days We have derived much gratification from the 


With kindling brow, he trod 
The haunts of pleasure, while the viol's voice, 
And beauty’s smile, his joyous pulses woke. 
To love he knelt, while on his brow she hung 


And restless nights swept like a tide away. . . : 
Care struck deep root around him, and each shoot _| !N&pection of several successive numbers of 
Still striking earthward, like the Indian tree The Farmers’ Register, a well conducted 
Shut out with woven shades the eye of heaven ; montbly journal published at Richmond, Va. 
Whea, lo a message from the crucified— They contain many articles of interest and 
Look unto me, and live.” Pausing, he spake al eolerl : 
Of weariness, and haste, and want of time, VOPR GENCE 68, peutens connected with 
And duty to his children; and besought rural occupations. One of these, which treats 
A longer space to do the work of heaven. on “ Bone Manure” we have selected for to- 
—God spake again, when age had shed its snows day, in the belief that it furnishes hints which 
On his worn temples, and the palsied hand may be turned to account 
Shrank from gold-gathering. But, the rigid chain : 
Of habit bound him, and he stili implored ; : 5 ae 
A more convenient season.— See, my step Friends’ Reading Room Association. 
Is firm and free—my unquenched eye delights A meeti or : 
To view this pleasant world, and life with me riety Of a io wean ns the _ 
May last yet many years. [n the calm hour Pree Se: a ae and reading 
Of lingering sickness, I can better fit room, was held on the 10th inst. and an ade- 
For vast eternity.” quate sum of money having been subscribed 
et Set i NT: ran to commence the institution, a constitution was 
And grappled like a fiend, with shrieks and cries, ae and adopted, and a committee ap- 
Till darkness smote his eye-balls, and thick ice pointed to report the names of managers, a 
Closed in around his heart-strings. The poor clay | treasurer, andacierk. ‘The Association ad- 
Lay vanquished and distorted—but the soul— journed to the evening of Third day the 17th 
The soul whose promised season never came inst. to meet at half past seven o’clock, at the 
To hearken to its Maker’s call,—had gone itt Arch Ren 
To weigh His sufferance with its own abuse, COMNESTEOS SOOM, LFS street, to receive the 
And "bide the audit. report, and make the appointments required 
by the constitution. 


L. H. Sicourney. 


THE FRIEND. An annual meeting of the Tract Associa- 
tion of Friends, will be held on the evening 
THIRD MONTH, 14, 1835. of fifth day, the 19th instant, at 74 o’clock, 
anaes jin the committee room, Arch street. The 
It may not be known to many of our dis- members of both sexes, and Friends generally, 
tant subscribers, that during the session of who feel interested in the object of the asso- 
congress which has just closed, a number of |©!#tion, are invited to attend. 
memorials were presented from Pennsylvania, 4 Joun Carrer, Clerk. 
New York, and the New England States, urg-|_ Philada. 3d mo. 12th, 1835. 
ing the expediency and duty and policy of abol- — 
ishing slavery, and the domestic slave trade, in HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 
the District of Columbia. As it was believed! , : . 
The summer session will commence on the 


that the proposed measure is free from every : 
per’ , \second fourth day in the 5th mo. Applicants 


constitutional objection—that it would not in- ae se 
terfere with the plea of exclusive right reserv-|(0r admission are requested to forward their 
names to the secretary of the managers, No. 


ed to the slave states to legislate on the sub- ; 
ject of slavery, it seemed but reasonable to 39, meta street, Philadelphia, as early as 
convenient. 


hope, that all parties, not excepting slave hold-|~", 

jas taedittie. would unite in the enactment 3d mo. 7th, 1835. 

of a Jaw called for by every consideration of mi 
sound policy, justice and benevolence. Itap-| A stated annual meeting of the “ Contri- 
pears however that the petitions were disposed | butors to the Asylum for the relief of persons 
of in a very summary way, almost without a} deprived of the use of their reason,” will be 
hearing. ‘There was nevertheless, among the|held at Friends’ meeting house on Mulberry 
members of the house of representatives, one| Street, on fourth day, the 18th of the third 
man, at least, of sufficient intrepidity and in-| month next, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
dependence to plead in support of the memo-| Josern Snowpon, Clerk. 
rials, and who brought to his aid an array of Philada, 2d mo. 25th, 1835. 

facts and argument, which we could wish might _ 

be read throughout the land. We haveinthe| Agent Appointed.—William Cobb, Gorham, 
present number inserted from the National In-|S. Windham, P. O., Maine. 


telligencer (a paper published at Washington) | oo ———————————_ 

of 2d month 16th, the largest part of the Diep, in this city, on the 9th instant, of consump- 

speech alluded to, atid to which we solicit the} tion, giving a consoling evidence of peace, Eowanp 

special attention of our readers. Hacker, son of William E. Hacker, in the 15th year 
ous of his age. 

However justly we may condema he fly, | ———>—K—KFF-—e—e—ES= 


extravagance and pompous display in the cus- PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
toms of different nations, that is no good rea-| Carpenter Street, below Seventh, I hiladelphia. 











